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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those re nation them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 


gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darry Revieious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ougltt to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserwvec 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


wee LLL LILI 


Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Binte Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN: 
fended by J. H. Noyns. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 63 cts. 


J°& Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Che Oncida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa. proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL orGANIzATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noves, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they helieve to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tur Circtnar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Lesurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to Gode 





Che Circular. 


An Epistle from HM. N. Le | 


To J. L. $.:—Dear friend of mine, 
This morniag, e’er the east is gray, 
I lingering tarry, as I may 
E’er claims of business call away : 
The genial impulse I obey, 
And sit me down to pen a line 
Expressive of my love. 
There is a tongue above 
With which to paint in rays divine 
Truths hidden in the heart’s deep mine ; 
But language fails ; 
Its fullest store 
But dimly veils 
And does no more. 
But by that fuller speech my heart receives 
The oft returning wave from your abode ; 
A pulse of Love—at least, it so believes, 
And by that faith can lighter bear its load ; 
Even joyous bear it, trusting that the tide, 
That comes so freighted will not fail to bear 
Back to the loved ones that with you abide, 
An impress true of hearts as here they are. 
The hope that such deep utterance shall prevail 
Is mine I own; 
A speech that shall all secret things unveil 
By light alone. 
There comes a change; the morning’s gray 
Is lost amid the blaze of day ; 
The noon’s effulgence can not stay,— 
Night hastes to ope the stars’ array. 
These, each in turn,— 
The mornings’ calm, 
The noons that burn, 
The evenings’ balm, 
Each, as it follows in the race, 
With varied beauty fills its place ; 
Each has its own peculiar grace 
Empowered to soothe, and griefs efface, 
With changing scenes, forever new— 
Scenes that we know can never last, 
Each present one forever true, 
And each more lovely than the past. 
Days in their course the seasons bear along, 
And change, not routine are their gladsome song; 
And as we wiser grow, wiser in heart, 
We learn to love these changes, as a part 
Of his most grand design who seeks to save 
The wreck of his creation from the grave. 
And such our life, Dear 8.: 
Successive years, 
Each made for happiness 
And not for tears. 
As on we daily press, 
This truth appears, 
‘The Lord our righteousness ;’ 
Away with fears. 
There’s little pleasure in the strife, 
The turmoil of this battle life ; 
These busy years applied to trade 
Do not reveal for what we're made, 
But lessons rare we here receive ; 
In active life truth vivid lives; 
Pity, and patience, here are taught 
Truth and deceit are separate, 
The right and wrong, to judgment brought, 
Stand up to view, for love, or hate. 
When these are 
Some fairer morn, or noon, or night, 
With pleasant change will greet our sight, 
No more o’ercast. 
No more the selfish love of gain 
Its crown of empire shall maintain ; 
The one in heart and mind shall bend 
The willing knee, and love ascend ; 
The Father Love shall fill the child, 
The Father scorned be reconciled, 
The Father Love shall upward go, 
The stream unto its fountain flow. 
Happy the time when parent love returns 
In its full strength 
Back to its source, and the receiver burns 
In heart at length. ae. ae 
Verona, N. Y., February, 1859. 


past 





Table-Talk. 


We commence below the re-publication of the 
series of Table-Talks which were delivered in the 
family at Brooklyn by J. H. N., and published in 
the Circular five or six years ago. They wiil 
be found to contain the elements of a profound 
philosophy, for the government and education ot 
Alimentiveness, and in fact of all the passions. 

The ‘seat of war’ is here at the table. 
Here is where the unclean spirit thrusts 





itself between us and God’s creation ; 
and here is where we may eat and drink 
salvation—the flesh and blood of Christ. 

The devil has managed to make the 
table, to a great extent asnare, when it 
should be the scene of a sacred ordinance. 
He wishes to be our guest, and enjoy 
with us the good things that God has 
made to be enjoyed with him. He wishes 
to infuse into us his greedy spirit, and 
get us intoa quarrel with God’s crea- 
He would have us set God off on 
one side as holy, and, on the other hand, 
conceive of the bounties of creation as 
debasing. But the truth is, that both 
God and his works are holy; and the 
mischief is not in God’s creation, but in 
the diabolical spirit that thrusts itseif 
between us and creation. ; 

I propose that we raise a permanent 
determination in our hearts to expel the 
evil spiritfrom our table, and lovingly 
invite Jesus Christ to be our guest — 
believing that he will joyfully accept the 
invitation. Let us make this a subject 
of continuous thought—hold a protracted 
meeting at our table, until we are able 
to eat and drink in the spirit of heaven 
and purity. This will be done, not by 
forced abstinence, but by exercising our- 
selves in faith—by recognizing Christ in 
our food—by wilfully discerning the 
Lord’s body—by mingling our food with 
‘thanksgiving, the word of God, and 
prayer’—by believing that what we eat 
will not only be food to our bodies, but a 
means of worship and edification to our 
souls, and medicine for all the ailments 
of our bodies. Then, the good things of 
creation, instead of tempting us to ex- 
cess, will infuse temperance into us, and 
cause the influx of the spirit of heaven. 
And how much more beautiful it is to eat 
in the spirit of heaven than in a greedy 
spirit—and how much greater the inten- 
sity of enjoyment ! 

God loves matter : 
possessed himself of matter, 
nounced every thing ‘very good.’ And 
his property should be restored: the 
devil and his angels should be stripped of 
all the good material they have sucked 
into themselves, and sent off into the 
inane. Let them take with them all 
this sanctity that consists in withdrawal 
from matter, which they have advocated 
so long. 

Much of the trouble we have with our 
various passions comes through alimen- 
tiveness. If we desire the spirit of tem- 
perance to possess our whole nature, we 
must first have a chaste spirit in our ali- 
mentiveness. This is the front door of 
our Jife; and here we must invite Christ 
to come in, and take possession of the 
whole house. He says, ‘ Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock: if any man 
open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.’ 
(Rev. 3: 20.) 

At the great gathering of all nations, 
on che day of Pentecost, there must 
have been some that were troubled with 
inordinate alimentiveness ; but when the 
Spirit came upon them, all uncleanness 
was washed away, and they ‘ate their 
meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart,’ at once. 
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Gruupiine.—What on earth is gained by this 
puerile, mean, and diabolical practice? It:s un- 
manly, unwomanly, ungodly, foolish, and demoral- 
izing. Nothing is gained thereby—it is unsocial, 
disagreeable, cowardly, contemptible, and devilish. 
It is unworthy of man, woman, or child—of any- 
thing but fiends and demons. Show me a habitual 
graumbler and I will show you a weak mind, an un- 
social, unhappy person, and a small, unprogressive, 
stunted soul. Itis the habit of the most injurious 
nature and worst tendency God has surrounded 
us with blessings innumerable, given us every cause 
to be thankful, and a repining, grumbling spirit is 
rebellious and insulting toward the Most High.— 
Let no grumbler imagine himself pious; piety makes 
men happy.—Life Iliustraicd. 
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Communism Tue Socian Orper or Heaven. 








ONEIDA, FEBRUARY 24, 1859. 
England and America. 

One of the standing topics of a certain class of 
politicians, and of a corresponding class of politi- 
cal newspapers, in this country, is, War with 
Great Britain. If any question of an important 
character comes up between the two covernments 
for settlement, and British statesmen and diplo- 
matists do not conform to the ideas of these poli- 
ticians, and of government dignitaries who repre- 
sent them, straightway, war is threatened, and 
bravado and bluster are the order of the day.— 
Individuals who aspire to the dignity of slave-dri- 
vers, individuals who are ambitious to be slave- 
holders and buy and sell human beings, as they 
would cattle in the market-stalls, individuals who 
perhaps look a little further up in the scale, and 
strive to be the leaders and inouth-pieces for the 
tivo previous classes; still others who live a little 
nearer the North Star, and who fraternize and 
hold up the hands of the others, all these talk 
loud and long of hostiie demonstrations. And 
even another class who are regarded as represen- 
tatives of the Free North, wishing to be thought 
brave, join in, and calculate the chances of war, 
and grow jealous of American dignity and honor, 

However popular this kind of talk is, it should 
be sternly reprobated by every earnest and truth- 
loving man. The true intcrests of this country 
and of the human race, are not in any way bene- 
fited by the fostering of antagonism and jealousy 
between this country and Great Britain. Eng- 

land and the United States are the two most ad- 
‘yanced nations in civilization—they are the 
leaders of human progress and liberty, and their 
interests lie in unity, in the cultivation of brother- 
hood and peace. They are bound together by the 
strongest ties of a common blood, of commerce, of 
religion, and of thought. The world has had 
near six thousand years of war and nationalism ; 
itis time that England and America should set 
the example of a different order of things, and in- 
augurate a state of brotherhood and everlasting 
peace. There isno possible question which can 
come up between the two countries, which can- 
not be settled infinitely better without hostile 
demonstrations, than with. Their commercial 
relations are most intimate, and mutually depen- 
dent; they have every thing to gain, and nothing 
to lose by the policy of peace. Why, then, should 


they not bury forever the thought of war? Why |- 


not grasp each other’s hands in perpetual unity, 
and henceforward march on, shoulder to shoulder 
in the van of the world’s progress, helping and 
blessing cach other in all their relations? How 
mighty for good, would be the influence of their ex- 
ample upon the world! And how miserable and 
diabolical is the spirit that would foster antagon- 
ism and separation. Speed the age of unity and 
national brotherhood.—-r. 1. p. 





Correction. 

By an unfortunate omission in our last paper 
a sentence in the article on ‘ Phrenological Fal- 
lacies," was made to read quite different from 
what we intended. The types made us say: 

“If we were to appeal to the testimony and 
consciousness of the same ten thousand, well-or- 
yanized, unperverted men and women, to whom 
Mr. Sizer would appeal, we believe the answer 
that would come from nine hundred and ninety 
of them, would be, that the love of one man or 
woman had never filled the capacity of their souls, 
nor satisfied their hearts; that their hearts re- 
belled against the social law of dual marriage, 
and yearned for the liberty of infinite love,” 

Whereas, we intended to say, (as was very ob- 
vious from the connection in which it stood, ) 
‘We believe the answer that would come from 
nine hundred and ninety in every thousand of 
them would be, that the love of one man or wo- 
man, &c.’ The whole force of the sentence was 
destroyed by the omission. 
ders will note this correction, 


We trust our rea- 


William and Mary College. 

| On the 8th of February, the main edifice and 
the laboratory, of this old and venerable institu- 
tion were destroyed by fire; involving the total 
loss of the old library of 20,000 volumes, and a 
valuable chemical apparatus. This library is said 
to have contained many volumes of rare interest, 
the gifts of potentates and savants of different 
countries, the loss of which is irreparable. 

The College was first chartered by King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, from whom it derived its 
name, in 1693: and located at Williamsburgh, 
Virginia. The tirst Commencement was held in 
1700, and attracted great attention from the 
people of that and the adjoining colonies. The 
edifice which has just been burned, was finished 
in 1723. It was built of brick brought from 
England, four stories high, with a front of 156 
feet. The Rey. James Blair was its first Presi- 
dent; and died in 1742. 

The history of this institution is of great inter- 
est to the nation, from the fact that so many of 
her distinguished men have honored it as students 
and professors. Four Presidents of the United 
States, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Tyler, 
were educated at this institution, besides the fa- 
mous John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, the great orator of the Revo- 
lution, Patrick Henry, General Winfield Scott, 
and numerous others ; while Wythe, Nelson, St. 
George and Beverly Tucker, have graced the 
chair of the law department. 

The Baltimore Sun, in an article from which 
we have gathered most of these facts, states fur- 
ther: “The one hundred and sixty-sixth anniver- 
sary was to have been celebrated on the 19th inst., 
in a manner far exceeding in attractiveness any 
former ovation of the kind. Ex-President John 
Tyler had been engaged to deliver the oration, 
and St. George Tucker to read the anniversary 
poem. The most exuberant pride and joy was 
felt in anticipation of the celebration of the anni- 
versary. It was expected that many of the 
Alumni would come together within the walls of 
the Alma Mater, when many a pleasant friend- 
ship would be renewed, and those now grown 
gray in the service of their country could con- 
gratulate each other on there still being a future 
before them in which to win new laurels.” 

News of the Week. 
....The Rev. Henery W. Bellows, of New- 
York city, has given publicity to letters received 
by him from Jacob Ferris, a member of the Mich- 
igan State Legislature, who states that the in- 
habitants of his district, comprising the counties 
of Montcalm, Isabella, Mecosta, Osceola, and Clare, 
in the northern part of Mich., and numbering 
about six thousand souls, are in state of great 
destitution and suffgring from a want of the nec- 
essaries of life, their crops having been cut off 
last year, and they having no medns to purchase 
a supply with. Mr. Ferris also says, that his 
State has done something for their relief, and 
that private citizens are doing all they can; but 
he appeals to the public through Mr. Bellows, 
for further and immediate aid to the sufferers. 








.--The United States war steamer, Macedon- 
ian, recently, while passing out of the harbor of 
Smyrna in Turkey, on her way to Beyrout, found 
the English steam frigate, Curacoa, hard aground ; 
and immediately turned to, and by working four 
days, finally succeeded in getting her off. This 
was an honorable act of national courtesy on the 
part of Capt. Levy of the Macedomian, and must 
tend to increase good feeling between the two 
countries. 

..--The Evening Post of the 12th says, ‘ there 
is a community of ten thousand people at Assini- 
boia, Fort Garry and Fort Rouge, situated on 
the three points of land formed by the junction 
of the Assiniboine with the Red River; [of the 
North;] and gives the report also, that ever since 
the Frazer River emigration commenced, the 
growth in population of this section of country 
has been rapid and steady. The statement is also 
made, that the trade of this section, concentrated 
at St. Paul, amounted the past year to one mil- 
lion dollars. Already a railroad is being made 
between St. Paul and Breckenridge, a distance of 
two hundred miles, sixty of which will be com- 
pleted this next summer, to run in connection 
with steamboats on the various rivers of this 
northern region. 


..--Henry Hallam, the eminent English his- 
torian, died on the 22d of January, about a week 
previous to the death of Prescott. He was born 





about 1778. He was at anearly period engaged 


jas aregular contributor to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and bore an active part in Mr. Wilberforce’s 
great movement for the abolition of the slave- 
trade. His historical works are: ‘The Consti- 
tutional History of England,’ 2 vols., 8vo. ; ‘The 
History of Europe during the Middle Ages,’ 2 vols., 
8vo.; ‘An Introduction to the Literary History 
of Europe, during the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth Centuries,’ 5 vols., 8vo. It was on 
the death of Mr. Hallam’s son, who was engaged 
to be married to Mr. Tennyson’s sister, that the 
poet laureate wrote his ‘In Memoriam.’ 





...-Inm Philadelphia, on the 30th ult., were per- 
formed the funeral rites of Mrs. Tracy Gray, a 
lady who had passed, by about four months, the 
great age of one hundred years. She died at the 
house of her daughter, in Shippen street, Phila- 
delphia, and, up to three days previous to her de- 
cease, was in the enjoyment of most remarkable 
health. Mrs. Gray was with her husband, who 
was an officer in the navy, on board Commodore 
Perry’s ship at the battle of Lake Erie. Her 
recollection «f Washington was perfect. She 
leaves numerous descendants.— Tribune, 

...-Mr. John Fallon, the chemist of the Pacif- 
ic Mills, Lawrence, has made some careful exper- 
iments as to the relative cost of different kinds of 
light, and finds that ordinary coal-gas, at $3.50 
per thousand feet, is the cheapest. Kerosene oil, 
to be equally cheap, would have to be furnished 
at 84 per cent. of its present price; sperm oil 
would have to be furnished at 76 per cent. of its 
present price; burning fluid at 53 per cent., and 
lard oil at 56 per cent.—Maine Farmer. 

..-The N. Y. Central Railroad Company have 
procured a caloric-engine, to use in their water- 
works at Rome, in place of a steam-engine. It 
is said to work well, and it only costs twenty 
cents a day torunit. It is used to pump water 
from the Mohawk River into the water house of 
the Company. 

...-The Ohio Cultivator says that the grass 
lately introduced into this country, and called by 
some‘ honey blade,’ is only the German millet, 
which in some soils is found to be a very valuable 
forage plant. They are selling the seed in some 
places at nine dollars a bushel, calling it a new 
grass, when, if you ask for it by its proper name, 
German millet or Hungarian grass, it can be had 
for two dollars. 

...-Mr. Henly, the chief electrician of the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company, has arrived at St. 
John’s, N. F., with batteries and instruments to 
commence operations on this end of the Cable— 
we shall see with what success. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Feb. 17.—A total eclipse of the 
moon early this morning, and many curious eyes 
are watching its progress from the windows of 
the Community marsion. We believe this is the 
first total eclipse of the moon that has occurred 
since October, 1855. The sky here is without 
a cloud, and the moon shines brightly, until, 
at the precise point of time indicated by the cal- 
endar, it begins to enter the earth’s shadow. In 
an hour its obscuration is complete; and during 
this hour the shape of the great eartn has been de- 
scribed, and its rotundity demonstrated, upon the 
face of the moon. We wonder how many readers of 
our journal were asleep while this stupendous fact 
was transpiring !——The subject of fruit-raising is 
introduced as a topic for discussion this evening. 
What are to be our operations in this direction 
for another season? The sense of the meeting 
appears to be, that success in the past, should en- 
courage an enlargement of the business. It is 
desirable that we set our helm for having an un- 
limited abundance of apples, pears, grapes, and 
of all the hardier kinds of fruit that will endure 
the severities of the climate. The increased cul. 
tivation of the smaller fruits, such as strawberries, 
gooseberries, currants, black raspberries, &c., is 
referred to, as quite importunt. These fruits are 
very juicy, and if we can afford them daily, 
throughout the year, are well adapted to take the 
place of tea and coffee. We have found them to 
be a decided addition tv our table cheer; and, 
one remarks, their cultivation should be con- 
sidered as profitable and necessary as the milk- 
ing of cows, or the making of butter and cheese. 
Besides, they have been demonstrated to be crops 
that yield quick and satisfactory returns, and 
can be relied upon with as much regularity and 
certainty us a crop of corn.— About 9 o’clock the 
discussion is closed by the announcement of an 
arrival--Mr. Inster, of Newark, N. J. 


Friday, 18.—Comparatively little of the cor- 
respondence read in our family circle finds its 





way into the columns of the Circular, for the 


reascn, it is seldom that it is written for publica- 
tion. Yet passages often occur in letters that 
are read, which as confessions of Cirist and ex- 
pressive of the faith of the writers, we think 
would be edifying to believers abroad. We will 
make this week a few such extracts as we refer 
to, from letters recently received. The first is 
from a correspondent in New Jersey: “ Feb.,12.— 
A short time since I wrote you when we were in 
deep affliction. I want to tell you now that we 
are free. This kas not come about by any change 
of circumstances, but by seeing the truth. The 
past week the Spirit of Truth m some degree has 
taken of the things of Christ and showed them 
tome. . The result is, [am free. I can now see 
Christ in one place as well as another. This is a 
great change for me; for I have never before 
been independent of my circumstances. I thank 
God for the victory, for without it I could not 
have been good for much anywhere. It is indeed 
true that ‘through much tribulation we enter 
the kingdom of God.’ I have now no tribulation 
to talk about; for the love of Christ obliterates 
all trouble. I hope I am not fanatical: do you 
think lam?” The next extract is from a fmend 
iv Massachusetts: ‘Feb.4.—For some time past 
I have been longing for something deeper and 
more earnest in my experience. My spiritual na- 
ture wants food. I long for peace that will flow 
as a river tu my soul; and I believe God will 
give it to me when I am ready to receive it. I 
confess that my trust isin God and his people, 
and not in my own strength; and to Christ and 
his church I offer myself, soul and body, to serve 
the truth. I do it with all my heart, asking and 
seeking salvation from sin. I want to know 
Christ better than I have ever known him. 1 
have trials and temptations; but by the confes- 
sion of Christ I expect to rise above and over- 
come evil.” A correspondent in Vermont, refer- 
ing to trying circumstances recently sustained, 
concludes : “ Let me here acknowledge the grace 
of God that carried me through. The confession 
of Christ—who can estimate it? It was every 
thing tome; more than meat or drink. I re 
lied upon it wholly, and found it my covering and 
shield. I felt it to be true indeed, that whoever 
is acquainted with the confession of Christ, has 
that which the world knows not of. Iam thank- 
ful for it. I thank Godalso for my experience, 
and his goodness to me; and confess renewed 
devotion to him, and my love for and union with 
you all.” We had marked some other passages 
to accompany the foregoing; but are reminded 
that our limits as a journalist are prescribed; so 
we will conclude these quotations with the re- 
marks of a Community brother—“ How true it 
is, that just in proportion to our faith, will 
Christ meet us and heip bear our burdens—thus 
proving the truth of his saying that his yoke is 
easy, and Ais burden light.” 

Saturday, 19.—Received to-day, from a friend 
in the interior of Texas, a small package enclos- 
ing cuttings of native Texan grapes, and a couple 
of shoots from the ‘live oak’ tree. The friend 
sending them has our thanks for his good-will, 
but we have to add that both the cuttings and 
shoots dried up in their journey hither, apparent- 
fy beyond hope of resuscitation. They have been 
deposited in the green-house, however, and wil] 
be cared for and nursed into vitality if possible. 
It has been said of the live oak, by the way, that 
it will not flourish north of Baltimore: and the 
probability about the grapes, is, that they are too 
tender for this climate, and that our summers are 
too short to allow of their ripening. Neverthe- 
less, it will be interesting to try the experiment 
of acclimating these natives of a sunnier clime.— 
Perhaps the thing can be done in a green-house, 
if no where else. Dancing, which the Com- 
munity recognizes as one of the social sciences, 
occupies an hour and ahalf this evening, as has been 
customary on every other Saturday evening for 
several months past. Besides this general dance, 
in which all are invited to join, there have been 
throughout the winter, special classes for instruct 
ing and drilling beginners in the science. These 
latter are to be dispensed with for the present ; 
and to-night a vote of thanks was tendered by 
the family to those who had officiated as teachers 
and musicians, for the kindness, faithfulness and 
patience manifested in their labors. An inter- 
esting report this evening, from members just re- 
turned from the Fairs in the neighboring cities of 
Utica and Syracuse. Various newspapers that 
had made favorable mention of the Community 
and its commodities, were referred to, of which 
mention, the following from a Syracuse paper 
may serve as a specimen: 

“The Onerpa Community have one of the 











largest and most useful exhibitions of the Fair.— 
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articles are well made and are not excelled by 
any others in that line. We welcome the breth- 
ren to our Fair, and hope their articles will meet 
the attention they deserve from the committee 
and also from our citizens.” 

Sunday, 20.—The birth-day of the gospel of 
holiness, and of our cause: by which is not meant 
that the gospel we believe in and are committed 
to is new, absolutely, but only relatively, as re- 
spects this world since the days of the Primitive 
Church. Twenty-five years ago to-day, the doc 
trines of Holiness and of the Second Coming, as 
believed in by the Primitive Church, were appre- 
hended and confessed before the world by Mr. 
J. H. Noves for the first time, it is believed, in 
eighteen hundred years. This simple fact, im- 
probable though it may seem to a superficial in- 
spection, is most revolutionary in its consequen- 
ces. It reyeals & RESURRECTION GosPEL. It 
underlies our confession that the kingdom of 
God has come, is the basis of Bible Communism 
and of all our radicalisms, and embodies the 
germ of a revolution that is destined to dethrone 
sin and death, and establish the sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ in this world.—In hunor of the 
day, the ‘Fruit Preservers’ of the Community, 
making us their guests pro tempore, surprise the 
family with a tasteful and enticing repast at the 
usual hour for dinner. The occasion proves in- 
deed a communion season; and not among the 
least of its attractions, the journalist thinks, is 
the execution of a piece of music by a quartette 
company just as we are seated at the table. It 
is entitled ‘ Charity’—and here are the words: 

Meek and lowly, pure and holy, 

Chief among the ‘ blessed three.’ 

Turning sadness into gladness, 

Heaven-born art thou, Charity ! 

Pity dwelleth in thy bosom, 

Kindness reigneth o’er thy heart ; 

Gentle thoughts alone can sway thee, 

Judgment hath in thee no part : 

Cuorvus.—Meek and lowly, pure and holy, 

Chief among the ‘ blessed three,’ 
Turning sadness into gladness, 
Heaven-born art thou, Charity ! 

Hoping ever—failing never— 

Tho’ deceived, believing still ; 

Long abiding, all confiding 

To thy Heavenly Fat her’s will : 

Never weary of well doing, 

Never fearful of the end ; 

Claiming all mankind as brothers, 

Thou dost allalike befriend : 

Meek and lowly, pure and holy, &c. 

At the close of the meal, it being announced 
that speeches and teasts are now in order, Mr. 
T. L. Purr is first called upon for remarks, who 
rises and responds as follows: 

This occasion—the anniversary of the beginning 
of our movement—is very interesting to me; and 
each succeeding anniversary is more interesting 
than any previous one; and it is so, from this fact 
—that each succeeding anniversary of this event 
brings us nearer to the consummation that we 
are looking forward to—brings us nearer to the 
full advent of the kingdom of heaven—the union 
of the three worlds. This day should be the har- 
binger to us of new and deeper experience. If we 
study the history of the Primitive Church, we 
shall find that the deepest and most interesting 
experience of that church was not at the com- 
mencement, but near the close, when the apostle 
John wrote, ‘It is the last hour.’ Then it was 
that the true light shone. Our career may be 
regarded as somewhat similar to that of the Prim- 
itive Church. We may reasonably expect in the 
future, better, more glorious experience than we 
have ever had in the past. The destiny before us 
is that of union with the Primitive Church and 
the faithful dead in Hades: and the time will 
come when we can say with John, ‘It is the last 
hour; and the true light now shineth.’ I would 
offer as a sentiment : 

ue Primitive Cuurcn:—Our elder Breth- 
ren, Instructors, Friends, Lovers; may we be 
ambitious to open our hearts to them, that the 
fullness of their glorious life may flow into us and 
transform us into their image. It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that when 
they shall appear we shall be like them; for we 
shall see them as they are. 

Mr. G. W. Noyes is next called forth, and re- 
plies: 

It is natural for me to consider this day, the 
20th of February, as a commencement of the spir- 
itual year—the dividing point ir. our consciousness 
and experience—the point where we settle with 
the past, and take a new start for the future. It 
1s a time when we naturally look for new experi- 
ences—for a new influx of heavenly influences 
upon us. There is a call for new aspirations— 
every thing looks encouraging from this point 
where we stand to-day. I seem to hear something 
calling us to meet the providence that is before us. 


that new house; and I would offer as a senti- 


ment : 

The New House: May it be a home of love and 
of the angels, and may it come speedily. 

Other speeches and toasts were offered, some 
of which we append, as follows; in the order of 
their presentation: 

TOAST BY A PRINTER. 

The Members of the Community:—Types in 
the hands of the Primitive Church. May they be 
types that will not wear out nor grow old, but 
become better and brighter by service and disci- 
pline ; so that when finally revised and corrected, 
their combined impression upon the world shall 
be clear and perfect. 

BY H. N. LEET, OF VERONA. 

The Government that we are under: invisible 
to the world, but visible to those who acknowl- 
edge it. 





BY J. L. SKINNER. 

The Gospel of Holiness: the foundation of our 
social superstructure—the new gospel and yet 
the old—it 1s a rock against which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail. 

BY G. W. NOYES. 

The 20th of February: the commencement of 
the spiritual year. May it be the springtime of 
the spirit, an era of newness of life. 

H. W. Burnham.—Since our commencement 
we have passed through a great many changes.— 
Changes have constantly taken place in our ex- 
periences and circumstances. We see among us 
to-day, many active and vigilant members who 
were unborn when the gospel of holiness was 
proclaimed to the world in 1834; but in the 
midst of all these changes, there remains one 
thing which does not change, namely, the spirit 
which first prompted the confession of Christ. 
That spirit is one of earnestness and heroism ; 
and I would offer as a sentiment : 

The Spirit that prompted the confession of 
Christ in 1834: May the same spirit of earnest- 
ness and heart-devotion to God fill our hearts 
for evermore. 

BY W. H, WOOLWORTH. 

J. H. Noyes: a man whose words and deeds 

have made his name and destiny immortal. 
BY T. L. PITT. 

The Fruit Growers: may they go on unto per- 
fection in the art of raising fruit; and as they 
are blessed with success in producing these out- 
ward fruits that please the eye and tickle the 
palate, may they also be equally blessed in culti- 
vating the fruits of the Spirit, righteousness, anc 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

The only draw-back to tho festivities, is that 
a part of the family, because of the smallness of 
our dining-room, must necessarily be seated at 
the second table; which circumstance gives rise 
to the following 

TOAST BY A LaDy. 

The New House, and a New Dining-Room in 
which all the family can be seated at once. 

Monday, 21.—Tue Weatuer.—For two or 
three days past the Oncida weather has been mild, 
the traveling pretty mud4y, and winter threatening 
toleave us. But this morning—what a change! 
we are experiencing the severest snow-storm of 
the season—a furious northwestet mainly, but 
assisted, seemingly, by squalls and whirl-blasts 
from all directions. One hardly knows how many 
points of ventilation his house contains, until vis- 
ited by a snow-storm in which the particles are 
sifted by the four winds into every crevice that is 
not proof against atmospheric pressure. Such a 


storm are we having to-day. 





A Vermont Juryman.—Speaking of the pro- 
posal that has been made in some legislatures to 
abandon the rule of unanimity in jury trials, and 
to require only the agreement of two thirds of 
the jurymen to announce a verdict, Mr, K. tells 
the following story of the way in which a Ver- 
mont juryman stood out, and what came of it.— 
The case was that of a young woman who was 
brought up on a charge of stealing. Divers 
shawls and articles of dress had been missed from 
the stores of a village, and traced to her posses- 
sion. Clerks and merchants were ready to iden- 
tify their property, and every thing necessary to 
convict the accused was sworn to, except the ac- 
tual sight of the theft. Circumstantial evidence 
against her was conclusive. Among the jury, 
however, to whom the case was at length commit- 
ted, wasa huge brawny fellow of two hundred 
pounds weight, more or less, who found himself 
in a minority of one against his colleagues on the 
question of a verdict. Eleven were for convic- 
tion, he stood out for an acquittal. After vainly 
attempting to move him from his position, the 
jury were obliged to report themselves to the 
court as ‘not agreed.’ The judge declared with 
some impatience that it was a clear case, and re_ 
manded them back to their deliberations ina 
locked jury-room under the care of an officer, 





Mr. Pitt has mentioned one of the things that 


with the intimation that they should be kept 


appeal was made to the heavy man, whose stand- | 
ing out caused the difficulty. Dropping into a} 
seat, with considerable emphasis he replied, ‘ Gen- | 
tlemen, you may do as you please; I shall wait | 
till pismires carry me out at that key-hole, before 
Tagree to your verdict.’ 
temper of the person they had tu deal with, the 

court dismissed the jury, and the prisoner was | 
remanded for a new trial. Before that took | 
place, developments came to light which showed | 
that the purloined articles had come into the | 
possession of the accused as presents from the | 
clerks, who, to shield themselves from their em- | 
ployers, had helped to fasten suspicion on her.— | 
The result was, that owing to the penetration and 
stubbornness of the single juryman, her second 
trial at once discharged her from the charge of 
theft, however it may have been prejudicial to 
her character otherwise. 

_ —— 
A Letter. 

{The following portion of a personal letter, 
though not written with any view to publication, 
contains testimony and reflections which may be 
interesting to our readers :] 

Oneida Community, Feb. 12, 1859. 


On ascertaining the | 


Drar Broruer:—I find it in my heart to 
write to you; not with the intention particularly 
of answering your late communication, nor indeed 
of giving any specific advice in what you consider 
your present emergency at ; but from a desire 
to sit down and talk with you from the outflow 
of my heart’s experience in the past. The 
truth is, dear brother, the associations of our 
earlier life, have been of such a nature as to have 
made a deep and indelible impression upon our 
vital existence—an impression which, from its 
very nature, was the promoter of love, deep 
and abiding in its character. 





It is an interesting question to raise from the 
present stand-point of observation, as to what has 
been the effects of time and its attendant tribu- 
lations—conflicts and shipwrecks even—upon the 
mutual attachment which then sprung up. With 
me, it has been a question of serious moment 
whether all or even any, of our old experiences 
in New York Perfectionism could be retained as 
real gold which would pass the fiery ordeal. One 
by one the works of those days have been clung 
to as capital accumulated; but as wood, hay, and 
stubble, they have disappeared before the radiant 
march of truth. But still the question has re- 
turned again and again, are there no gleanings of 
gold from the vast accumulation of material? Has 
no good come from those heart-struggles by 
which the dead forms of the church were cast off ? 
In short, did the Savior in whom I then trusted, 
prove recreant and untrue? An intelligent an- 
swer to this question has become to me a 
foundation of stability in peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. If, indeed, the vein contains the 
precious metal, how shall it be extracted—by 
what process shall the good be separated from 
the bad, the gold from the dross? The answer 
of my own experience is, Christ has been faithful 
as a Savior; [ have not trusted him in vain. All 
his promises to me have been realized, all the 
substantial faith of those early days has been 
responded to by the fulfillment of the promise, 
‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ True, 
the bubbles which my own fancy had inflated, 
have burst—the flowers, and only such, which I 
then imagined strewed my future pathway, have 
failed. But in their failure, I have been made in 
the end the more effectually to feel the faithful- 
ness and love of him whose promise was that of 
everlasting protection. Aye, more; in the process 
Ihave been made to take hold of and grapple with 
the hardy ruggedness of real life, have passed from 
the incipiency of childhood to the vigor of a man, 
The end is satisfactory and peaceful. Self-reliance 
and self-complacency have been crucified; but in 
their stead Christ has been magnified and exalted 
asa mighty savior and deliverer. Henceforth, 
having experience as a backer, I can say with the 
prophet: ‘Although the fig-tree shall not blos- 
som, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the labor 
of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield 
no meat; the flocks shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation.” The sequel, then, of my inquiry, 
is as follows. The faith of those days has re- 
mained, whilst the works have been burned. Or 
in other words, that first step of faith was an ex- 
periment, by which I came unmistakably to know 
God—to know him by a tangible touch. This 





iny attention. The accompanying egotistical in 
flation, and the works that issued therefrom, hav« 
had their day of trial and have passed away. But 
my Savior remains the same; the loves which h: 
inspired have never changed. 

My experience in Community life, has been bot! 
the dissecter’s knife, and the healing 
Here I have learned the utility of the 
skill, and of a mother’s nursing care; have bee: 
taken by the hand in the day of calamity, and led 
into the paths of peace and quietness. At this 
point I might add a list of particulars, but [ for- 
bear. I will however remark, that I now feel my - 
self a better man for what I have passed through, 
Every trial during my connection with che Com 
munity, has operated as a clearing to my spirit ; 
every difficulty overcome, has increased my 
sense of Christ’s power to save; and consequently 
increased my qualifications as a witness for him. 
T am at peace with the past, because it has worked 
to my salvation; with the present, because I am 
conscious that God’s provident goodness watches 
over and directs my steps; and with the future, 
because I am fully persuaded that through Christ 
I shall come off victorivuus over all the effects of 
evil. 

Now, dear brother, if you can gather any hint~ 
from this indirect communication, any sugge> 
tions which shall strengthen and encourage you 
to faith and perseverance, I shall be thankful. 

Yours truly, J. B. 
a ee er 
Letter Sister. 

[The following letter, written to a member of the 
Community, we take the liberty to publish without 
consulting the writer, presuming that no serious 
objection will be made to its publication :] 

Westmoreland, N. ¥., Feb. 14, 1859. 

My Dear Sister :—I pray God to help me 

get rid of the dumb spirit which seems to pos- 


ointment. 
surgeon’s 


from a 





sess ie, whenever I attempt to write or speak 
out what I think and have experienced of the 
goodness of God to me. You perhaps may 
think it strange of me to commence in this 
way ; but if you once understood how much 
trouble I have had whenever I have attempted 
to give my testimony for Christ, you would no 
longer think so. I know it is said, ‘out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,’ and 
I am sure my keart is often full—-even burden - 
ed at times; yet I have had no words te give it 
vent. Beginning to feel that there might be 
some evil influence in the matter, I bethought 
me to pray it away. 

Since I have confessed, to friends in the 
world, Christ in me a Savior .from all sin, I 
have often most earnestly wished I could als. 
give to those whom I believ to be God’s peo- 
ple a more full expression o? my faith in the 
doctrine of holiness, as ex,aunded by Mr. # 
H. Noyes; and wherever I could, without ap- 
fearing to be officious or intrusive, to identify 
inyself with them as much as possible. But 
when I have attempted to express my thoughts 
and feelings—by writing in particular—about 
the great questions which have occupied me of 
late more than anything else, it seemed as if of 
a sudden my mind became a sort of chaos in 
which the confusion was so great as to make it 
impossible for me to write anything that would 
be intelligible to another. Hoping, as I do, 
soon to become a member of the Community 
personally, as well as by confession of faith, 
I feel it is only just that I should at least try 
to give its members some idea of my spiritual! 
condition, or in some way give them an oppor- 
tunity to judge of my fitness to become a mem - 
ber. I am at a Joss how to do it. To attempt 
to pass judgment on myself, it seems to me, is 
not just the thing. How doI know that i: 
would be a righteous one? It is so hard for 
us to know ourselves exactly as God knows us, 
or ‘ to see ourselves as others see us.? But I dv 
hope and pray that God will keep me from 
even the shadow of 2 desire to turn back, af- 
ter having onee put my hand to the plow. | 
trust he will keep me. 1 confess my love and 
union with Christ, and also with each and al! 
of the members of his chureh——his_ kingdom— 
the which, to be allowed to assist, in never sv 
humble a way, in establishing here on earth, 
I shall esteem recompense far above my de- 
serts, for my sacrifice of reputation in the 





knowledge has stood the rack of time with all its 
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world, with all its loves and friendships, which 
after all are generally very unsatisfactory--—of- 
ten giving one as much pain as pleasure. 

I believe I am by nature very sympathetic, 
and that my sympathies often so befog and be- 
wilder my jadgment and understanding as to 
lead me to think and act in such a manner as 
afterwards, upon sober reflection, to be a 
source of condemnation and unhappiness to me. 
Then surrounding circumstances, both temporal 
and spiritual, greatly affect my spirits, especial- 
ly if they happen to be of a disagreeable nature. 
I have often deplored this sensitiveness, and as 
often tried to reason myself inte more evenness 
of temper—have tried to get up a sort of in- 
difference to circumstances especially when 
they are afflictive or disagreeable, but never 
Sometimes T may 


have succeeded very well. 
have managed to preserve an outward calmness, 
but the pain was just as great, and sometimes 
{ fancied even greater than if I had given ex- 
nression to my trouble. 

But I now trust in Christ’s strength to gov- 
ern and sustain me instead of my own; and in 
so doing, I have already received great benefit. 
For though I am still easily disturbed, yet I 
quickly remember in whom 1 have trusted, and 
appeal to him, when the trouble soon passes 
away, anda seuse of security takes its place. 
Ah! it is such a rest—such a comfort to me: 
and all this comes of simply confessing Christ ! 
Is it not strange that I should have made such 
« hard matter of it so long? As for believing, 
I did believe in your principles long before I 
could bring myself to confess them. For truly 
few have had better opportunities than I have 
for getting a perfect knowledge of all that has 
ever been written by Mr. J. H. Noyes relative 
to the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, and the principles that pertain to it.— 
But pride and acertain hardness of spirit, 
which seems quite unaccountable to me now— 
determination not to be convinced—were the 
chief reasons for my not obtaining a more per- 
fect knowledge ; the want of which I now great- 
ly feel. I often purposely neglected opportuni- 
ties for impreving myself. Of course I was 
for a long time willfully blind. I now frankly 
acknowledge that but for fear of the world, I 
should have long since confessed my belief in 
the truth of these doctrines. * * * * 

I often think what a grievious weight upon 
ny spirit would be my present circumstances, 
were it not for the sustaining influences of 
Christ, my Savior. * * * ButI amafraid 
[ have wearied you with this long talk about 
myself. I did not think of saying half so much 
when I began. Will you write to me ? it is 
very pleasant to get a word now and then from 
the Community. 

Yours in the love of Christ, 
Sarau J. Seymour. 
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From the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. 
Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots under Glass. 


(Continued from our last Number.) 

Size or Pors.—In potting trees for this 
description of culture, pots of different sizes 
may be used, according to the taste of the cul- 
tivator. If large trees for large houses are re- 
quired, 15-inch pots (15 inches in diameter 
and 15 inches deep) will be necessary; for 
moderate sized trees, 13-inch pots: this on the 
whole is the most eligible size. For smaller, 
compact bushes, 11-inch pots are convenient, 
as they are not unwieldy, and the trees may be 
made ornaments of the side-board in tke dining- 
room; and beautiful objects they are when full 
of fruit. Miniature, yet fruitful, peach and 
nectarine trees may be grown in very small 
pots, for I have some not more than nine inches 
high, in 8-inch pots, full of blossom-buds.— 
Trees of this size must not be allowed to bear 
more than four or five fruit. They are most 
interesting, and I have no doubt will, ere long, 
be extensively cultivated by the curious.— 
These very small fruitful trees are grafted, 
which seems to make them precociously fruit- 
ful: peaches and nectarines are generally 
budded. 

In remote places, where large pots are diffi- 
cult to be procured, tubs like those used for 
orange trees, or more properly boxes, may be 
employed with success; and for trees of large 
size, i.e. when they are from ten to fifteen 
years old, they will probably be absolutely nec- 
essary. They are easily made: boards, one 
inch thick, either of oak or deal, should be 
firmly nailed together so as to forma box fif- 
teen inches deep, and twenty to twenty-four 
inches square ; the bottom should be formed 


with bars one inch thick, placed about half an 
inch asunder, to allow the roots to penetrate 
into the borders. ; 

Apricots.— The best trees for pot culture 
are those that have been in pots one or two 
years: if these can be purchased, so much the 
better. The next best are trees that have been 
removed and cut down one year in the nursery. 
If neither of the above can be found, ‘ dwarf 
maiden trees” (i. e. trees one year old from 
the bud or graft,) willdo. Trees taken from 
the open ground must not be potted till the end 
of October. Presuming that potted trees have 
been procured, they may, early in October— 
if omitted then, in November or December— 
be repotted into pots of the size selected for 
this system. I have named 11-inch pots, be- 
cause they are portable, and the trees may 
then be shifted into large pots as they advance 
in growth ; 11-inch pots will, at any rate, do 
well to commence with. October, November, 
and December, are the best months for potting 
trees; they may indeed be potted till Mareh, 
but then no fruit must be expected the first 
season. If fruit-bearing trees that have been 
grown in pots can be procured, they cannot be 
potted too early in October. 

I know of no compost better for stone-fruits 
than two thirds turfy loam and one third de- 
composed manure, to which some road or pit 
cand may be added. The loam should not be 
sifted: if it contains a large proportion of 
lumps as big as an egg, so much the better. 
If you examine an 11-inch pot, you will find 
it eight inches across at the bottom, and the 
aperture from one inch to one and a half in 
diameter. Take a light hammer, and enlarge 
this aperture to five inches in diameter; then 
place four or five large pieces of broken pots 
or tiles across, so that they rest on the inside 
ledge left by the hammer, leaving interstives 
for the free emission of roots: on these place 
some ofthe most lumpy part of your compost ; 
then your tree, not too deeply, but so that 
the upper part of its roots are a little below the 
rim of the pot: if it has a ball of earth, loosen 
it: fill up with compost; ram the earth down 
firmly, as you fill, with a stout blunt-pointed 
stick ; place it on the border where it is to 
grow during the summer ; give it two or three 
gallons of water, and a top-dressing of some 
manure to lie loosely on the surface, and the 
operation is finished. 

We will suppose that our tree, a nice dwarf 
bush, with five, six, or seven branches, is pot- 
ted. It may rest till February, and then be 
pruned— a pleasant, simple operation, more 
easy to show than to tell how to perform. I 
may as well now state that the pruning recom- 
mended here for apricots will serve for all bush 
fruit trees under orchard-house culture, except 
peaches, nectarines, and figs. Each branch 
must be shortened with asharp knife to ten 
inches: these shortened branches will form the 
foundation of a nice regularly-shaped bush. 
In May each branch will put forth three or 
four shoots: al] of these but the topmost one 
must be pinched off to wjthin about two inches 
of their bases: they will form fruit-bearing 
spurs: these will continue all through the sum- 
mer to make fresh shoots, which must always 
be pinched off to a length of two inches. By 
the end of the first season the leading shoots 
of the tree will be probably three feet in length, 
as well as the spurs be furnished with blossom- 
buds. The summer is past; the month of Oc- 
tober is with us. Its shoots are ripe, and the 
tree has ceased to grow: it must be put to 
rest for the winter, by lifting up the pot and 
cutting of closely every root that has made its 
way into the border: itis then ready for its 
top-dressing, the method of giving which I 
have described further on. 

The second season:—in February, or early 
in March, the leading shoot made the preceding 
year, and which ought to be from two to three 
feet long, must be shortened to ten inches, and 
the young shoots as they push forth in summer 
(all but the leader) be pinched off as in the 
first season. The third season: as the tree 
will have increased in size, its leading shoots 
may be shortened tosix inches, and as it be- 
comes aged and fruitful, anuually to four inches, 
and at last pinched off in summer to two inches, 
so as to make a compact round bush. In the 
course of time some of the shoots in the centre 
of the tree will require thinning out with the 
knife, if at all erdinded. 

_ The general management of the trees the 
second year should be as follows :— 

February is with us, and, if the season be 
mild, buds are beginning to swell, and flowers 
to bloom: the trees in your orchard-house are, 
however, dry, dusty, and stagnant ; place them 
in their stations, three feet stem from stem, 
give cach of them a small quantity, say a pint, 
of water,—not, however, if the winter is still 
raging,—let them rest three days, then give 
them a quart each—in short, gradually saturate 
the earth in the pots, and afterwards water them 
regularly according to the state of the weather. 








The buds, if the weather is mild, will soon be- 
gin to swell, and in March, or early in April, 
if the season be late, they will put forth their 
full bloom; and beautiful things they are, for 
no frost, no storms, will destroy the blossoms. 
If the weather be sunny, with sharp frosts at 
night, as is often the case in early spring, the 
shutters, both back and front, may be open all 
day and closed at night; if a wind-frost and 
cloudy weather, they may be closed day and 
night ; the ventilation througli the joints of the 
boards will then be amply sufficient. With 
this treatment nearly every blossom will set. 
As soon as the fruit becomes the size of a horse- 
bean, commence syringing the trees morning 
and evening with soft water, and continue to 
do this all through the summer till the fruit 
begins to change color before ripening. Weak 
liquid manure may be given once a week during 
the summer. This is, however, almost a mat- 
ter of choice. My trees grow and bear well 
without it. Guano water, one pound to twenty 
callons, is perhaps as good as any; and a good 
soaking of this once a week is better than using 
it more frequently. While in their young state, 
the fruit must be thinned, leaving, at first, upon 
a bush that*has been two years in a pot, about 
three dozen; which, when they attain the size 
of a small nutmeg, must be reduced to two 
dozen : the third year, a tree, if it has prospered, 
will be able to bring three dozen to maturity ; 
it is, however, better to have a few finely-grown 
fruit than many that are small. Ifsome of the 
trees are required to decorate the dessert—and 
what can be more ornamental than an apricot 
tree full of fruit ?--they must be prepared for 
removal by lifting the pots a week previously, 
so as to break off the roots that have struck 
into the border: no harm will be done,—it 
only checks their growth a little prematurely ; 
they must, however, in such cases, be brought 
back to the orchard-house after the fruit is 
gathered, and have water till the end of Octo- 
ber. 

To sustain trees in health, in pots, something 
more must be done than allowing their roots to 
go into the border; annually, in October, 
every tree should have a top-dressing of rich 
compost. I have employed, with much suc- 
cess, horse-droppings gathered from the roads 
and unctuous loam, equal parts. The former 
I have had saturated with night-soii or liquid 
manure, and then exposed to the air for two 
or three months before mixing it with the loam. 
Some powdered charcoal strewed over this 
compost will prevent any disagreeable smell. 
Any kind of rotten manure, however, and 
loam, seems to answer well for top-dressing, 
which is done in the following manner ; take 
out a portion of the soil five or six inches in 
depth, and about four inches in width all 
round the side of the pot, leaving the central 
mass of roots undisturbed (a portion of the 
mould may, however, be picked out from a- 
mong the mass of fibres with advantage, as 
fresh food can do them no harm) ; then fill in 
the compost, and ram it firmly down ; keep on 
filling and ramming till it is on a level with the 
edge of the pot; place one or two inches of 
loose compost on the surface, as jt will settle 
much during the winter ; give one or two good 
soakings of water, and then place the trees close 
together, for you will then have more space for 
winter parsley, lettuces, young cauliflowers, 
and other matters requiring shelter. Water 
must be withheld, and the trees suffered to re- 
main dry and completely at rest during the 
winter. 

This treatment may be continued every 
year without variation, except as regards prun- 
ing. In removing the trees to their allotted 
places on the borders in spring, I have lately 
found it beneficial to take out about two shov- 
elfulls of earth on the place where the pot is 
to stand, and replace it with the same quanti- 
ty of the compost used for top-dressing; the 
tree is thus fed from above and below. It 
will be necessary in very dry winters to watch 
the trees to see if their roots shrivel ; if so, 
they must have a small quantity of water, but 
not in severe frost; and ifthe winter be ex- 
cessively severe, to ‘‘ make assurance doubly 
sure,” some dry hay or litter may be laid on 
and around the pots: the dry state of the soi! 
will, however, as far as my experience has 
gone, perfectly resist the effects of frost. 

Now, let us see what we may expect from 
this treatment. The apricot, the peach, and 
nectarine, as is well known, all come from the 
East. We will take Persia, or Armenia.— 
The winter there isdry and very severe; 
the spring dry, with hot suo and piercing 
wind, just when peaches and apricots are 
in full bloom, and yet how they sueceed! Let 
any one go into an orchard-house when we 
have our usual March weather: the wiad will 
whistle through it and the climate will be dry, 
sunny, and bracing ; the blossoms, under these 
circumstances, will all set. Unfortunately, we 
cannot command sunshine enough to carry us 
along, to make our fruit ripen in May and June, 


as in warmer climates; we must, therefore, 
wait patiently, for our orchard-house climate 
is slow but sure in itsoperations. If the above 
directions are followed, Eastern Nature is imi- 
tated as closely as our cloudy skies permit. 
The trees bloom in a dry, airy place; they 
are, like all trees natives of dry climates, early 
in a state of perfect rest, which is continued 
all through the winter, and thusthey form 
healthy shoots and well-developed blossom- 
buds. Nothing in culture can be more _per- 
fect, and all is so simple, that, knowing as [ 
do, with what facility it isdone, I feel ashamed 
of the many words I have used in describing 
it. 

Preacues anv Nectarines.—Few fruit 
trees give more satisfaction in the orchard-house 
than a choice selection of peaches and nectarines: 
when in blossom, in early spring, the trees are 
so fresh and beautiful; they are so exceedingly 
prolific; and in autumn, what fruit can vie in 
beauty with a ripe peach or nectarine? and 
what to the lover of fruit trees can be more 
gratifying than to see his sideboard or dining- 
table decorated with peach-bushes in pots, 
studded with their lovely and perfectly ripened 
fruit ? 

If bushes of only a moderate size are required, 
11-inch pots, as recommended for apricots, may 
be used. It is surprising to see what vigorous 
growth, and what fine fruit, peach trees in 11- 
inch pots will give ; for, owing to the compost 
being rammed down, a large quantity of nutri- 
ment is given in a small space. I may as well, 
however, state, once for all, and for all deserip- 
tions of fruit, that, if fewer and larger trees 
are required, larger pots may be employed; 
thus 13, 15, or 18-inch pots may be used with 
equal success, by having numerous apertures 
at the bottom, allowing the emission of roots 
during the summer, root-pruning, and putting 
the tree to rest during the winter. A peach 
or nectarine tree may thus, in two or three 
years, be made capable of bearing many dozens 
of fruit; but 1 must confess that my taste in- 
clines to small prolific trees only because one 
can have greater variety in a small space ; and 
small trees are pretty, are easily looked over, 
so that each leaf and bud, each blossom and 
fruit is known. 

The cultivation is much the same as that 
recommended for apricots. ‘ Peaches and 
nectarines, either in the open air or under 
glass, are inclined to grow too vigorously ; pot 
culture here gives a great advantage ; the trees 
should be lifted, so as to break off all the 
roots that are entering the border from the 
apertures at the bottom of the pot; this oner- 
ation should be performed once a week, ¢:m- 
mencing the second week in June, and co :tin- 
ued till the end of July; they may the he 
suffered to make roots into the border until! the 
fruit is gathered. By this treatment the trees 
become sturdy and short-jointed; i. e., very 
short spaces will be found between the buds. 
Trees that have been from five to seven years 
in pots will require abundance of water daily, 
in summer, as the pots become full of roots, 
and absorb a large quantity. 

VenTiILation.—There is a matter of im- 
portance in the cultivation of peaches and nec- 
tarines, to which I beg the reader’s special at- 
tention, and that is free ventilation. In the 
warmer parts of England, and more particular- 
ly in Surrey, I have heard of two or three 
failures in growing peaches and nectarines in 
orchard-houses, owing entirely to the attacks 
of the red spider, brought on by the unskillful 
management of servants, calling themselves 
gardeners, who would persist in shutting up 
their houses at four o’clock in the afternoon 
in hot weather, and not opening them till ninc 
in the morning ; the poor trees were thus suf- 
focated, and so enfeebled as not to be able tc 
resist the attacks of this most persevering anc 
insidious enemy. Now lect me advise any one 
who has sueh a servant, to open all the shut- 
ters about the first week in July, and have 
them nailed so that they cannot be closed: 
they may remain so till the first of September. 
If the trees are regularly syringed, no red spi- 
der will make its appearance, and the frui' 
will be of much finer flavor for this constant 
and free ventilation. The usual and propei 
mode of’ ventilation is to have the shutters ope! 
by day all through the spring and early summer 
months, and open night and day as soon as the 
peaches begin to color, unless the house is in 
an exposed place, and the weather cold av¢é 
windy, then they should be only partially open 
But few gardeners have the courage to ¢_ 
air enough to orchard-houscs and vineries : 1» 
mine, without fire-heat, abundance of air i 
given night and day, from the middle of July 
till the grapes are ripe.” ; 

Mr. Rivers gives a detailed account of hi 
method of cultivating in pots, plums, cherries 
figs, pears, grapes, apples, mulberries, straw 
berries, and almonds ; but the intelligent ger 
dener will be able to understand his systen 
from the description already given. 
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